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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this study was to examine the 
relationship between student performance and selected learner 
variables, teacher variables, and variations in teach ing- learning 
environments. Particular attention was given to the identification of 
learner variables associated with performance in 2 different 
t eaching- learning environments: independent study without 
student-professor contact and the classroom environment involving 
student-professor contact in which a combination of lecture and 
discussion was used. Each student in introductory sociology was 
allowed to choose whether he would be a regular class attender or 
whether he would be a non-attender (self-study with attendance onlv 
for objective tests) . Each of these 2 categories was subsequently 
divided into (1) those who had performed less well. The differences 
among these 4 categories on mental, demographic, and 
social-psychological variables were analyzed using the method of 
elaboration. Many differences were found between those who chose' to 
attend and not to attend and those of each of these categories whose 
sociology grade was higher than their GPA • For the total sample, 
however, there was no significant difference between attenders and 
non -a ttender s . (Author/AF) 
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SUMMARY 



The purpose of this research is to examine the relationship 
between student performance and selected learner variables, teacher 
variables, and variations in teaching- learning environments. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the identification of learner variables 
associated with performance in two different teaching- learning 
environments --independent study without student-professor contact 
and the classroom environment involving student-professor contact in 
which a combination of lecture and discussion is used. 

The procedure was to permit each student in introductory 
sociology to choose whether he would be a regular class attender 
or whether he would be a non-attender (self-study with attendance 
only for objective tests) . Each of these two categories was subse- 
quently dichotomized into ( 1 ) those who had performed as well or 
better in sociology than their grade point average, and ( 2 ) those 
who had performed less well. The result was four categories: 
attenders whose Soc percentile GPA percentile; attenders whose 
Soc percentile < GPA percentile; non-attenders whose Soc percentile >. 
GPA percentile; non-attenders whose Soc percentile 4 . GPA percentile. 
The differences among these four categories on mental, demographic 
and social-psychological variables were analyzed using the method 
of elaboration. 

Many differences were found between those who chose to attend 
and not to attend and those of each of these categories who had 
Soc > GPA. The non-attenders with Soc 5 . GPA were found to have 
a number of identifiable characteristics. 

However, for the total samples (602 students in the first 
quarter of the course and 195 in the second quarter) there was 
no significant difference between attenders and non-attenders. 

This finding, combined with those mentioned above, support the 
major thesis of this research: that individual differences in- 

fluence the student* s need for regular class attendance. To state 
that there is no significant difference between attenders and 
non-attenders is an over-simplification. 

A study of the performance of attenders and non-attenders 
on test items classified as factual, conceptual and generalizing 
provided some evidence that attenders and non-attenders are 
engaged in different types of learning. More study of this 
subject is recommended. 
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BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 



Undergraduate colleges were established in Colonial America, 
beginning with Harvard, William and Mary, and Yale. They followed 
the British pattern, but with stronger emphasis upon Puritan rigor. 
Except for one or two periods designated for recreation, the college 
day was spent in class periods, study periods and chapel exercises. 

In the evenings and at other times students were expected to be in 
their rooms studying, and "tutors made regular rounds to guard against 
the devil* s finding occupations for idle minds, 

In the eighteenth century state universities began to appear 
upon the scene and in the nineteenth century Land Grant Colleges. 
Religious influence was never strong in these secular institutions, 
and it has declined in the colleges which were established under 
church auspices. Also, in the nineteenth century the system of 
close regulation of students' time was challenged by influence 
from Continental Europe, especially from Germany. In 1886 Harvard 
"adopted the continental philosophy of student life in toto by 
announcing that attendance at classes would no longer be taken 
for juniors and seniors and that they would be required to pass 
only course examinations . Under this system the student was 
free to do as he pleased during the college year from registra- 
tion to final examination, a system somewhat similar to that 
currently existing in British universities. 

Current practices in U.S. universities vary, showing some 
characteristics of both systems. This is especially evident in 
the requirements for undergraduate, and to some extent for grad- 
uate, degrees. The legal tender exchangeable for a degree is of 
two types; a certain number of units or credit hours acquired in 
lecture or laboratory and satisfactory performance on examinations. 

College faculties appear to be divided into what may be 
called the Garfield School (Mark Hopkins on one end of a log 
and a student on the other) and the Galileo School (you cannot 
teach a man anything; you can only help him to find it within 



^John S . Brubacher and Willis Rudy, Higher Education in 
Transition (New York; Harper and Row, 1958), p. 81. 

^Edward Bradby, The University Outside Europe (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1939), pp. 58-59. 
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himself). If the Galileo School is correct, many millions of 
faculty-student hours are being wasted in the classroom. If the 
Garfield School is right, some current practices in colleges will 
result in inferior education, even though *"he students may pass 
their examinations and secure degrees. 

At the present time we are faced nationally with an under 
supply of faculty for colleges and universities and a great 
increase in the number of students. The scarcity of faculty 
leads administrations to search for ways to eliminate waste of 
time and duplication of effort. At the same time, especially in 
fche larger institutions, there is a wide-spread apprehension of 
growing impersonality in education (dramatized by events at 
Berkeley in 1964-65 and in many other institutions since).. It 
thus appears that in 1969 we are still (or again?) engaged in the 
battle, begun more than a century ago, between those who minimize 
the importance of student-faculty contact and those who emphasize 
the danger of impersonality in education. 

Considerable attention has been given to the basic question 
Do contact hours with the professor assist in the learning process 
Research bearing upon this question has been conducted at a number 
of institutions, including Antioch College, the University of 
Colorado, Miami University (Ohio), Purdue University and the 
University of Tennessee. For the most part the systematic studies 
conducted at these institutions indicate no significant difference 
between performance of students who attended regular classes 
(usually three times per week) and those who studied more inde- 
pendently with fewer contacts or no contact except for examina- 
tions . 



Implicit in the long-continued debate over student- 
professor contact and in much of the research (possibly even 
more in the minds of those who interpret it) is the assumption 
that the student is a standardized person * Such an assumption is 
contrary to our basic knowledge of individual differences. 

Because of individual differences of students it may be that 
within a single university and in the same course, we need dif- 
ferent plans for student faculty contact hours. This is the assump- 
tion from which we proceed. It is similar to the position arrived 
at by Siegel and Siegel s but our focus is different. It is upon 



^The statement about Mark Hopkins originated with James A. 
Garfield in an address given at 'Williams College, 1871. Burton 
Stevenson, ed . , The Home Bock of Quotations: Classical and 
Modern . (New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1956), p. 2069, The second 
statement is attributed to Galileo, See Jacob M. Braude, 

Speakers Encyclopedia of Stories^, Quotations and Anecdotes 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1955), p. 133. 
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classroom instruction in a traditional setting.^ If this and subse- 
quent studies can specify which students learn equally well in 
certain courses with less class attendance* the result should be 
an improvement in the teaching process for students who need pro- 
fessor contact and a saving in teaching time and cost. 

In summary , the purpose of our research is to examine 
the relationship between student performance and selected learner 
variables, teacher variables, and variations in teaching- learning 
environments. Particular attention is to be given to the identi- 
fication of learner variables associated with performance in two 
different teaching-learning environments --independent study with- 
out student-professor contact and the classroom environment involving 
student-professor contact in which a combination of lecture and 
discussion is used. 



^Laurence Siegel and Lila C. Siegel, n A Multivariate 
Paradigm for Educational Research," Psychological Bulletin > 68:5, 
pp, 306-326. 
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METHODS OF RESEARCH 



With the data collected in this study it would be possible 
to study a large number of different and important questions. 

In the interest of precision the report will be limited to the 
question of class attendance as a factor in student achievement 
in two samples of college undergraduates in introductory sociology 
at the University of Tennessee. 

To explore the problem defined the researchers began collection 
of data at the University of Tennessee in the Winter Quarter, 

January, 1967. At the first class meeting of each of their sections 
of introductory sociology the students were told that at the fourth 
meeting they would have to decide whether they wished to be at- 
tenders or non-attender s . (See Appendix A). Details of the plan 
were discussed with the students as much as they wished during 
the first four class meetings. The attenders were expected to 
be present and prepared at every class unless they had an ex- 
ceptionally good excuse. After the introductory week the non- 
attenders could not come to class (or receive any assistance 
from the professor) except for the two major tests, the final 
examination, and the two class periods discussed below. 

At a class meeting one week after each of the tests both 
attenders and non -at tenders were required to be present to learn 
their test grades and to supply information required on two 
questionnaires (Appendices B a .d C) and to discuss the test 
questions. It was felt that all students should have this much 
feed-back from the professor. After the first test a non- 
attender could change to the status of attender if he wished. 

Only three students availed themselves of this option--a number 
too small to permit statistical analysis. 

A final grade based upon 307> for each of the two tests and 
40% for the final examination was computed for each student at 
the end of the course. The grade so computed is the grade used 
as evidence of course performance. 

The questionnaires contain items requesting demographic 
information and items designed to indicate social-psychological 
characteristics. They also contain a few items which will be 
used in studies other than this one. 

The second questionnaire asked a number of questions calling 
for student evaluation of his experiences as an attender or 
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non-attender . This questionnaire was administered and retained 
by a representative of the University’s Learning Research! Center. 
The professor was not permitted to see the responses until . 
after he had completed and turned in the grades for the course, 
thus contributing to frankness of response from the students. 
Examination of the responses after the students' grades had been 
recorded indicated that they had responded confidently. 

Collection of data using the instruments indicated continued 
through Kay 1968, at which time we had information cn approximately 
800 students, 602, in the first quarter of introductory sociology 
and 195 in the second quarter. For some of the tables the totals 
are smaller than these figures because there was no information 
available on the item being treated. Most of the analysis relates 
to the larger sample of 602 subjects. 

Each student's standing on ACT Test and Grade Point Average 
for the quarter in which he took sociology was secured from the 
University records and a percentile rank on each of these variables 
as well as his percentile rank in sociology was determined. 

The three percentile scores along with all the information 
secured on Parts I and II of the Questionnaire (Appendices B 
and C) were coded and put on punch cards. The students, were 
then divided into two categories: 

a. Those whose percentile rank in sociology was equal 
to or above percentile rank of GPA.„ , 

b. Those whose percentile rank in sociology was below 
percentile rank on GPA. . 

To clarify relationships most of the responses to questions 
permitting multiple responses were reduced to two categories. 

For example in question 16 of Part II (Appendix C) "strongly 
agree" and : "agree" was combined for one category, "undecided," 
"disagree" and "strongly disagree" for the other. Most of 
the data are presented in 2 x 2 contingency tables with the 
probability based upon a chi square (X^) value and the 
strength of the relationship expressed by epsilon (e). The 
contingency tables were run and the chi square values computed 
by the University of Tennessee Computer Center. 

Several variables other than those under study needed to 
be controlled, and controls were planned as follows: 

a. Subject matter: The same textbook and assignments 

were used over the two year period covered by the 
study o The book used was: 3ro9m y Leonard and 
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Philip Selznick, Sociology (Third Edition) . New York: 
Harper and Row, 1963. 

b. Tests: Only objective tests (true-false and multiple 

choice items) were used on the regular tests. Except 
for items relating to material discussed in the first 
four class periods, all test questions were taken 
from the Instructor’s Manual designed for use with the 
text and distributed by the publishers. 

c. Teaching: Only two teachers were involved in the 

study. They endeavored to use the same teaching 
methods, which were a combination of lecture and 
discussion. Some differences between' the two professor 
are given in Chapter 4. 

d. Discipline and level of course: The study was done 

only for two quarters of the introductory course and 
for only one discipline. 

In summary, the above is the research method which was 
followed. Other details of the method will become clear in the 
following chapters which report analysis of data and findings. 
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THE DECISION TO ATTEND AND RELATED FACTORS 



As mentioned earlier, at the fourth meeting of the class 
each student was a£ked to sign a statement that he had decided 
to be an attender or a non-attender. This dichotomy is one of 
our basic variables. It is a dependent variable insofar as it 
may have been influenced by mental, demographic or social- 
psychological characterisitcs of the student. It is independent 
insofar as it may have influenced performance in the course. 

In this study performance is measured in two ways, only 
one of which is referred to in this chapter. The measure 
treated here is a comparison between the percentile rank of 
the student in sociology and the percentile rank of his grade 
point average for the quarter in which he studied sociology. 
Thus, each student T s performance in sociology is compared with 
his total performance, not with the performance of other 
students. On this basis the students are dichotomized into the 
categories "Students with Soc > GPA n or Students with Soc 
GPA." 



In most of the tables at the top of the following pages 
the relationship between attendance and some one mental 9 demo- 
graphic or social-psychological factor is presented. And below 
this the relationship between variable attenders which is being 
considered and relative performance (Soc GPA or Soc^ GPA) , is 
presented in partial tables for attenders and non-attenders . 

Tables are included only if one of the three has a dis- 
tribution which would be expected to occur by chance less than 
one time in 20. (p < .05). If such is the case for one 
table all three are presented so that comparison can be made. 

On the basis of the evidence to be examined we can state 
whether students with a given characterisitc probably made a 
wise decision to attend or not to attend or whether it probably 
made no difference. 



Mental Characteristics . 

Perhaps the most important independent measure that we 
have of mental ability is students 1 ACT score {American College 
Testing Program). The composite score has been found to be 
the best indicator of performance in social science courses 
and this is the score used in our study. 
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As indicated in Table 1, students with lower ACT rank are 
more likely to choose to be attenders, but the relationship is 
not strong- For the attenders there is no significant difference 
between ACT rank and Soc^ GPA. (Tables 2, 3). For the non- 
attenders, however, there is a strong relationship between ACT 
rank and Soc>GPA- This is the first indication of what we may 
find is a profile of the successful non-attender . 

Grade Point Average is the best measure of student’s per- 
formance as student, including mental ability, industry and 
probably many other elusive factors. There is no significant 
relationship between GPA and the decision to attend, but for 
both attenders and non-attenders the relationship between GPA 
and relative performance is statistically significant. (Tables 
4, 5, 6). On reflection it is not surprising that the students 
with lower GPA are more likely to have S ^GPA. A student 
whose GPA is high must reach even higher to surpass it in sociology. 
A student whose GPA is low does not have to reach so high. 

Tables 5 and 6, for all their statistical significance, probably 
have no important meaning except to suggest that attending may 
increase the chances of the student with low GPA. 

The final measure that we have of mental ability is the 
student’s grade in sociology, which has been reduced to per- 
centile rank for reasons already mentioned- Again, we find 
no significant relationship between standing high in sociology 
and relative performance in sociology. (Tables 7, 8, 9). 

This is perhaps not surprising in the light of the discussion 
of the preceding paragraph. It is perhaps worth pointing out 
that the relationship between GPA and relative performance is 
much stronger for attenders while that between sociology 
percentile and relative performance is much stronger for non- 
attenders . 

Perhaps the most important finding of this section is 
that there is no significant relation between any of our 
three measures of mental ability and the decision to attend. 

The relationships are so weak as to deserve little or no 
attention. If special characteristics of those who decided 
to attend are to be ascertained, we must examine the demographic 
and social-psychological characterisitics of the students. 



Demographic Characteristics. 



The influence of demographic characteristics is probably 
social-psychological in nature. However, if a social-psychological 
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ATTENDANCE, ACT RANK, AND RELATIVE PERFORMANCE 



TABLE 1 

ACT ACT 

1-50% 51-100% e 



A 


194 


127 




69% 


62% 


NA 


89 


79 




31% 


38% 




283 


206 



x 2 = 2.5173; .2 

TABLE 2 TABLE 3 

■A NA 





ACT 

1-50% 


ACT 

51-100% 


e 


ACT 

1-50% 


ACT 

51-100% 


S > GPA 


91 


63 


S> GPA 


37 


48 




47% 


50% 


3 


42% 


61% j 


S<*.GPA 


103 


64 


S <■ GPA 


52 


31 




53% 


50% 


3 


58% 


39% 




194 


127 




89 


- - - ■■ t 

79 



x 2 = 0.2240; p< .7 x 2 = 6.1634; p <.02 



A « Attender; NA «* Non-Attender; S^GPA “ Sociology percentile 
rank is higher than GPA; S^.GPA = the opposite; QI~1« first question- 
naire, the first question, etc* (See Appendix for precise form of 
questions .) 
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ATTENDANCE, GPA RANK, AND RELATIVE PERFORMANCE 



TABLE 4 





GPA 

1-50% 


GPA 

51-100% 


A 


195 


191 




65% 


63% 


NA 


104 


112 




35% 


37% 



_ 299 303 

~xT ® 0.3112; p< .7 



TABLE 5 TABLE 6 

A NA 





GPA 

1-50% 


GPA 

51-100% 


e 


GPA 

1-50% 


GPA 

51-100% 


S ^GPA 


126 


60 


S> GPA 


1 

1 62 : 


50 




65% 


31% 


34 j 


1 60% 


45% 


S< GPA 


69 


131 


S* GPA 


i 

42 ; 


62 




35% 


69% 


34 


40% 


55% 




195 


191 




104 


112 



x 2 = 42.6025; p < .001 x 2 = 4.8422; p i .05 



e 



15 



15 



A = Attender; NA = Non-Attender ; S GPA = Sociology percentile 
rank is higher than GPA; S GPA = the opposite; QI-1 « first question- 
naire, the first question, etc. (See Appendix for precise form of 
questions^ ) 
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ATTENDANCE, SOCIOLOGY STANDING, AND RELATIVE PERFORMANCE 



TABLE 7 





Soc% 

1-50% 


Soc % 
51-100% 


A 


213 


173 




66% 


62% 


NA 


109 


107 




34% 


38% 




322 


280 



x 2 = 1.2394; p< .3 



TABLE 8 
A 



TABLE 9 
NA 





Soc% 

1-50% 


Soc% 

51-100% 


e 


Soc% 

1-50% 


Soc% 

51-100% 


S >GPA 


93 


93 


10 S > GPA 


38 


74 




44% 


54% 


- 


35% 


69% 


S< GPA 


120 


80 


10 s* GP A 


71 


33 




56% 


46% 




65% 


31% 




213 


173 




109 


107 



x 2 3.8968; p.<£ .05 x 2 = 25.4397; p<c .001 



A = Attender; NA = Non-Attender.; S y GPA = Sociology percentile 
rank is higher than GPA; GPA « the opposite; QI- 1 a first 

questionnaire, first question, etc. (See Appendix for precise form 
of question^.) 
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linkage is not generally recognized, we have classified the variable 
as demographic. 

The variable number of houses lived in (homes) prior 
to age 18 is not significantly related to the decision to attend 
or to performance of attenders, (Tables 10 and 11). However , 
for non- at tenders there is a fairly strong positive relation 
between number of houses and performance. (Table 12). Perhaps 
family mobility has given the student experience in self-reliance 
and independent work * 

In the case of father’s occupation (Tables 13, 14, 15) there 
is a relation between status of father f s occupation and the de- 
cision to attend but not between father’s occupation and performance 
for either attenders or non-attenders . Children of fathers with 
white-collar occupations were more likely to choose to be non- 
attenders * 

The two demographic factors mentioned above are antecedent 
to and somewhat apart from the student’s life in college. Two 
significant factors which relate more closely to his college life 
are the number of quarters of college work completed prior to 
the quarter in which sociology was taken and living arrangement 
at the University,. 

It is not surprising that students who had completed two or 
more quarters of college were more likely to choose to be non- 
attenders. (Table 16). It may be surprising that for both 
attenders and non-attenders there is no significant relationship 
between number of quarters completed and course performance. 

(Tables 17, 18). For attenders the relationship is just below 
the *05 level of significance and it is negative. 

As for living arrangements, the data indicated that students 
who live in an apartment or rented room with one or more other 
people are more likely to choose to be non-attenders. (Table 
19) . There is no significant relation between relative course 
performance and living arrangement. (Tables 20, 21). 

Relationships between age of student, as well as size of 
home town and the decision to attend ^ere not significant at the 
.05 level. Relationships with sex, age, and other demographic 
variables were weaker. 

In summary, it is clear that students whose fathers held 
higher status occupations, who had been in college for more 
than one quarter, and who lived independently were more likely 
to be non-attenders a The evidence is that the relative course 
performance of these students was not less because of non- 
attendance. Perhaps they as well as the attenders decided 
wisely, each for himself. 
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NUMBER OF HOME LOCATIONS, ATTENDANCE AND PERFORMANCE 

(qi-21) 



TABLE 10 





Many 


Few 


A 


144 


233 




62% 


65% 




87 


125 


NA 


38% 


35% 

4 




231 


358 



x 2 =• 0.4596; p2. .5 



TABLE 11 
A 





Many 


Few 


Si GPA 


71 


108 




49% 


46% 


S4 GPA 


73 


125 




51% 


54% 




144 


233 



x 2 ■ 0.3113; p<d .7 



TABLE 12 
NA 





Many 


Few 


S £-GPA 


52 


57 




60% 


46% 


SC GPA 


35 


68 




40% 


54% 




87 


125 



x 2 = 4.1233; p4 .05 



A = Attender; NA = Non-Attender:; S>GPA “ Sociology percentile 
rank is higher than GPA; S<t GPA = the opposite; QI-1 = first 
questionnaire, first question, etc* (See Appendix for precise 
form of questions,.) 
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FATHER'S; OCCUPATIONAL STATUS, ATTENDANCE, AND RELATIVE PERFORMANCE 



Father's Job (1-20) (QI-10) 



TABLE 13 





Lpw 


High 


A 


103 


273 




61% 


61% 


NA 


41 


171 




39% 


39% 




144 


444 



x 2 » -4.7553; p<£ .05 



TABLE 14 
A 





Low 


High 


S > GPA 


46 


136 




45% 


50% 


S< GPA 


57 


137 




55% 


50% 




103 


273 



x 2 = 0 . 7962 ; p c . 5 



TABLE 15 
NA 





Low 


High 


S > GPA 


20 


89 




49% 


52% 


S<*^PA 


21 


82 




51% 


48% 




41 


171 



x 2 = 0.1412; pc .8 



A = Attender; NA = Non-Attender* S-> GPA = Sociology percentile 
rank is higher than GPA; S< GPA « the opposite; QI-I 13 first 
questionnaire, first question, etc. (See Appendix for precise 
form of questions*) 
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COLLEGE QUARTERS COMPLETED, ATTENDANCE, AND RELATIVE PERFORMANCE 



(QI-7) 

TABLE 16 

Many Quarters Few Quarters 





'2-6) 


(0-1) 


A 


267 


110 




61% 


73% 


NA 


173 


40 




39% 


27% 




440 


150 



x 2 = 7. 7618; . 01 



TABLE 17 
A 




TABLE 18 
NA 

Many Quarters Few Quarters 



S 2 GPA 


89 


22 




51% 


55% 


S < GPA 


84 


18 




49% 


45% 




173 


40 



X 2 = 3.4481; p<.l x 2 « 0.1645; p<^ .7 

A “ Attender; NA = Non-At tender ; S£ GPA « Sociology percentile 
rank is higher than GPA; S^. GPA = the opposite; QI-1 = first 
questionnaire, first question, etc, (See Appendix for precise 
form of questions,) 
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LIVING ARRANGEMENT, ATTENDANCE, AND_RELATIVE PERFORMANCE 

(QI-41) 



TABLE 19 





Other 


Apt, etc. 


A 


331 


38 




65% 


52% 


NA 


174 


35 




35% 


48% 




505 


73 



x 2 ■ 5.0278; p^. .05 



TABLE 20 
A 



TABLE 21 
NA 





Other 


Apt. etc. 


e 


Other 


Apt. etc. 












T 


S t>GPA 


154 


20 


S j^GPA 


87 


21 




47% 


53% 


6 


50% 


60% 


S * GPA 


177 


. 18 


Sd-GPA 


87 


14 




53% 


47% 




6 


50% 


40% 



331 38 174 35 

x 2 = 0.5100; p^.,5 x 2 = 1.1669; p^.3 



A « Attender; NA = Non-Attender; S > GPA = Sociology percentile 
rank is higher than GPA; S GPA = the opposite; QI-1 = first 
questionnaire, first question, etc* (See Appendix for precise 
form of questions,') 
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. Social-Psychological Variables . 



Frequence of church attendance is treated as indicative 
of a social-psychological characteristic (possibly conformity) 
and not as having any other meaning. Students who report 
attending church twice a month or more often are much more likely 
to decide to be attenders than those who go to church less often. 
(Table 22) • However, among both attenders and non-attenders those 
who go to church often are less likely to have Soc ^ GPA. (Table 
23, 24). Among attenders the relationship is not significant at 
the *05 level but among non-attenders p < „ 01 and almost at the 
.001 level. It may be that mental conformity, as evidenced by 
class attendance and church attendance, is antithetical to the 
9 tudy of sociology. Perhaps the sociological perspective i9 
so different from the conventional perspective that the conven- 
tional mind finds the former difficult to grasp. If this is the 
explanation, we would not expect a negative relationship between 
church attendance and performance to be found in other disciplines. 

In Questionnaire 1-26, the student was asked to give in 
retrospect a perception of himself during his senior year in 
high school. Since most of the students were college freshmen 
or sophomores, we may assume that a self-perception which was 
accurate one or two years earlier would not be very different 
from a self-perception when this questionnaire was answered o 
The question was asked with reference to the past because it 
was felt that students might be more willing to respond about 
the past than the present. Only 424 out of 602 felt that they 
fitted into one of the four categories described. Those who 
classified themselves as "the high- achieving studious" were 
much more likely to choose to be attenders. (Table 25). 

But these, whether attenders or non-at tenders , were not very 
likely to have Soc > GPA. (Tables 26, 27). Possibly their 
GPA's were so high that this was too difficult to achieve. 

These are the only social-psychological characteristics 
which distinguish between attenders and non-attenders with a 
p <£..05* As regards relative performance, none of the social- 
psychological characteristics are significantly related to 
performance for attenders, but several do have a significant 
relation for non-attenders. 

Two of these have to do with running errands, which has 
been regarded as one means by which the child may become 
independent and develop a strong need for achievement. For 
these subjects the reverse seems to have been the case. Those 
who were sent on errands early and often are slightly, but 
not significantly, more likely to become non-attenders. 

(Tables 28, 31). But those who were sent on errands early and 
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CHURCH ATTENDANCE, CLASS ATTENDANCE, AND PERFORMANCE 



(QI-5) 



TABLE 22 





High 


Low 


A 


247 


138 




69% 


57% 


NA 


110 


106 




31% 


43% 




357 


244 



x 2 = 10.0426; p < .01 



e 



12 



12 



TABLE 23 
A 





High 


Low 


S^GPA 


111 


74 




45% 


54% 


S< GPA 


136 


64 




55% 


46% 




247 


138 



X 2 = 2.6746; p<_.2 



TABLE 24 
NA 





High 


Low 


GPA 


46 


66 




42% 


62% 


S^L GPA 


64 


40 




58% 


38% 




110 


106 



x 2 = 9.0389; p.4 .01 



A « Attender; NA ® Non-At tender:; S2GPA = Sociology percentile 
rank is higher than GPA; S^GPA = the opposite; QI-1 = first 
questionnaire, first question, etc, (See Appendix for precise 
form of questions.) 
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SELF-PERCEPTION, ATTENDANCE, AND PERFORMANCE 



(Ql-26) 



TABLE 25 
Studious Other 



A 


1 

74 


206 




75% 


62% 


NA 


26 


124 




21% 

I 


38% 




94 


330 



x 2 => 4,6705; ,05 



TABLE 26 
A 





Studious 


Other 


S,? GPA 


30 


104 




43% 


50% 


S<£-GPA 


40 


102 




51% 


50% 




70 


206 



x 2 = 1.2171; p<£ .3 



TABLE 27 
NA 





Studious 


Other 


S>GPA 


14 


66 




60% 


53% 


S*- GPA 


10 


58 




40% 


47% 




24 


124 



x 2 => 0.2112; p-i. ,7 



A c Attender; NA a Attender;, S>GPA = Sociology percentile 
rank is higher than GPA; S< GPA « the opposite; QI-1 = first 
questionnaire, first question, etc, (See Appendix for precise 
form of questions.) 
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AGE FOR ERRANDS, ATTENDANCE, AND PERFORMANCE 



(QI-20) 



TABLE 28 





Young 


Old 


A 


247 


126 




63% 


65% 


NA 


144 


68 




37% 


35% 




391 


194 



x 2 “ 0.1772; pd .7 



TAILE 29 
A 





Young 


Old 


S £ GPA 


124 


56 




50% 


44% 


S< GPA 


123 


70 




50% 


56% 




247 


126 



x 2 = 1.1079; p< .3 



TABLE 30 
NA 





Young 


Old 


S 2 GPA 


68 


42 




47% 


62% 


S^IGPA 


76 


26 




53% 


38% 




144 


68 



x 2 = -3.9128; p< .05 



A « Attender; NA 53 Non-Attender;; S^>GPA a Sociology percentile 
rank is higher than GPA; S^GPA = the opposite; QI-I - first 
questionnaire > first question, etc, (See Appendix for precise 
form of questions'.) 
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FREQUENCY. OF ERRANDS, ATTENDANCE AND PERFORMANCE 



(QI-19) 



TABLE 31 
Freq. Not Freq.. 



A 


272 


112 




63% 


66% 


NA 


157 


58 




37% 


34% 




429 


170 



x 2 = 0. 3252 ; . 7 



TABLE 32 
A 





Freq. 


Not Freq 


S z. GPA 


137 


48 




50% 


43% 


Sc GPA 


135 


64 




50% 


57% 




272 


112 



x 2 = 1.7924; .2 



TABLE 33 
NA 





Freq. 


Not Freq. 


S ^.GPA 


74 


38 




47% 


66% 


Sc GPA 


83 


20 




53% 


34% 




157 


58 



x 2 = 5.7354; p<i..02 



A *= Atteader; NA *= Non-Attender; S> GPA ® Sociology percentile 
rank is higher than GPA; GPA = the opposite; QI-1 = first 
questionnaire, first question, etc. (See Appendix for precise 
form of questions. ) 
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often and who became non-attenders are significantly less likely 
to have Soc £ G PA. (Tables 30, 33), If they had a strong need 

for achievement, the achievement was not made in sociology. 

A similar situation is found in response to the statement'? 
n I would feel conspicuous if I were not dressed the way most of 
my friends are dressed." Responses of attenders and non-attenders 
were not significantly different* (Table 34)* But among non- 
attenders those who disagreed with the statement were significantly 
more likely to have Soc £ GPA. (Table 36). 

On a number of the questions relating to social-psychological 
factors the variables differed with a probability only slightly 
greater than .05. There is a distinct possibility that study of 
combinations of these, in the light of existing theory, would 
clarify further the problem being explored. 
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FEEL CONSPICUOUS, ATTENDANCE AND PERFORMANCE 



(QII-21) 



TA3LE 34 





Agree 


Disagree 


A 


211 


173 




65% 


63% 


NA 


113 


102 




35% 


37% 



324 275 

x 2 = 0.3170; p.A.7 



TABLE 35 
A 



__ 


Agree 


Disagree 


S >GPA 


98 


88 




46% 


51% 


Sd GPA 


113 


85 




54% 


49% 




211 


173 



x 2 = 0. 7441; p .5 



TABLE 36 
NA 





Agree 


Disagree 


S ^GPA 


51 


61 




45% 


60% 


S ^ GPA 


62 


41 




55% 


40% 




113 


102 



X 2 = 4.6237; p«J .05 



A = Attender; NA = Non-At tender; GPA = Sociology percentile 

rank is higher than GPA; S < GPA « the opposite; QI-1 = first 
questionnaire, first question, etc- (See Appendix for precise 
form of questions.) 
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